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HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH VOLUME OF THE 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


A. 


Apsatom and Achitophel, publication 
of, 321. 


, Bismarck (Count), public and private 


Alaric and his Goths, siege of Rome by, | 


479, 


Alford’s (Dean) article ‘Cyrenins’ in | 


Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
500. 
Alnwick’s (Bishop) review of the ancient 
state of Lincoln Cathedral, 229. 
Antwerp, defences of, 28, 


Army (English), its present state, 557— | 
the changes in the art of war due to | 
improved arms, and to railways and | 
telegraphs, ib.—the intelligent use of | 
modern firearms now indispensable | 


besides personal gallantry, 558—ap- 


plication to war of the two great | 


modern discoveries, the railway and 
telegraph, ib.—the nation’s defence- 
less condition, 559—Mr. Cardwell’s 


retrenchments, 561—small amount of | 


forces available, 562—three things 


necessary in the constitution of an | 


army, i1b,—the reserve force, ib.— 


defencelessness of rivers and cities, | 
563—necessity of reorganizing the | 
army, 564—proposals for army re- | 


form, 567—proposals embodied in 


the Army Regulation Bill, 568— | 


—annual sums paid to honorary 


colonels, for army agents, for dis- | 


tinguished services, and to widows, 
570—benefits of the purchase system, 


571—army enlistment, 573—laws of | 


the ballot for the militia, 574. 


Arnold’s (Dr.) ‘St. Paul and Protestant- 
ism,’ 432—denies that the victory of | 


Dissent will 
freedom, 437—Nonconformist objec- 
tion to his manuer as a writer, 438, 


B. 


Bexcrum, defensive strength of, 33. 
Berenger’s place among song-writers, 
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be that of religious | 


life of, 71—in early life called ‘ Mad 
Bismarck,’ 75—affray in a beer-house, 
76—the ground-tone of his character 
bBpis, 77—characteristic revenge on 
Count Thun, ib.—observations on Bis- 
marck’s policy by M. Revan and Sir A. 
Malet, 79—his participation in the 
* Federal Execution’ on Denmark, 81 
—contrasted with Napoleon ILI., 83— 
chief feature of his speeches, 84—re- 
pudiates Parliamentarism as a master 
while using it as an instrument, 85 
—his Boswellian chronicler Hesekiel, 
86—Pan-Teutonism, 87. 

Bonzes, massacre of, and destruction of 
their temples, 546. 

Bounty Fund (Royal), triennial grants 
of, 431. 

Buddhism and Catholicism, external 
resemblance between, 538— ‘the 
Devil’s imitation of Christianity,’ 
ib.—its two great sects, 540. 

Buddhist priests or Bonzes, 547, 

Rurdett’s (Sir F.) memory peculiarly 
constituted as to anything that passed 
at table, 217. 

Burgh (Hussey de), fragment of his 
oratory, 173. 

Byron’s alteration in ‘English Bards’ 
from praise of Lord Carlisle to 
censure, 313. 


C. 


Czsarism, revival of German, 358. 

Cannock Chase recommended as the 
site of an arsenal, 32. 

Calendars of State Papers inaugurate a 
new method for the study of history, 
399, 


| Carmagnole (song), conjectures as to 


| 
| 


the name, 209. 

Castlereagh (Lord) attacked by Plunket, 
196—supposed allusions in Plunket’s 
speech, ib,—reply to him of Teeling's 
mother suing pardon for her son, ¢b. 
—his character advanced in public 
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estimation as it has become known, 
197. 

Cathedral life and work, 225—preben- 
daries, 231 —constitution ofan ancient 
chapter, 241—necessity of renewing 
the vitality of cathedrals, 242—revi- 
val of cathedral institutions for clergy 


training, 243—for instruction in pas- | 


toral care, 246—to create a staff of 
free preachers, 248—preparation of 
the order of readers, 249—school in- 
spection, 250—hospital service, 251— 
reconstruction of a cathedral system 
on a liberal and popular basis, 252— 
applicability of the institution to 
modern ends and needs. See Lincoln. 


Catholics on the Malabar coast, 543— | 


their religion a degenerate graft on 
the trunk of Paganism, ib. ' 
Cavendish’s principles of whist, 57, 70. 


Census (Roman) preceding the birth of | 


Christ, 501. 


Chabot’s professional investigation of | 
the handwriting of Junius, 328— | 
elaborate reports on the handwriting | 


of Sir Philip Francis, Lady Temple, 
and Lord George Sackville, 333. 


Chancellors of Ireland, Lives of the, | 


164—archiepiscopal chancellors, 167. 
Chénier’s life and songs, 215. 


Cherizy, German barbarity in burning | 
the village of, 157. 
Christie’s (W. D.), Life of the first Earl 


of Shaftesbury, 287—merits as a 
biographer, 288—editions of Dryden’s 
works, 322. 

Church and Nonconformity, 
impulses towards change from without 


and within, 433—broad distinction | 


between the two forms of religious 
organization, 434 — Nonconformist 
support of Liberal ideas, 436—the 
victory of dissent not that of religious 
freedom, right, and improvement, 


437—the two fundamental allegations | 


of Nonconformists against the Church, 
441—the idea realised for ages of a 


Church historic and inherited, 443— | 


preference of the genius of the Church 
for uncontroversial religion and a 
not too. definite theology, 445 — 
-the two great Puritan doctrines, 
449—comparison of Anglican and 
Nonconformist theological literature, 
450—superiority for a religious posi- 
tion of a public Church above private 
religious association, 452—a long- 
tried and settled system contrasted 
with a competitive and aggressive 
proselytism, 455— objections to a dog- 
matic Church examined, 456—the 


432— | 


| division in the Church does not, as a 

| matter of fact, destroy unity, 459. 

Clare (Fitz Gibbon, Lord), his com- 
manding influence as Chancellor of 
Ireland, 174—style of eloquence, 175 
—daring spirit, 176—deadly and life- 
long feud with Curran, ib.—crisis of 
the quarrel, 177—particulars of their 
duel, 180—Fitz Gibbon’s deliberate 
aim, ib.—parallel between Thurlow 
and Fitz Gibbon, 182—anecdotes of 
his antagonism with Curran, 183— 
challenged by the Hon. S. Butler, 
185—his arrogance in the House of 
Lords, 188—dishonouréd funeral, i). 
—humane conduct in the case of 
Lord Edward Fitz Gerald, .—witti- 

|  cisms, 189. 

wg & (James, M.P.), treatise on Short 
Whist, 57. 

Clonmel (Earl of), Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench in Ireland, 174. 

Coleridge’s (Sir J. F.) letter to Canon 
Liddon on the advantages of an 
establishment, 461. 

| Collins’s ‘ Ancient Classics for General 

Readers,’ a useful series, 533. 

Conington’s (Professor) Horace, 513— 
See Horace, 

Corpus Historicum projected by the 
Master of the Rolls, 400, 

Cotton’s ‘Compleat Gamester, 47. 

| Cromwell, answer of Hampden to Lord 
Digby respecting, 74. 

Curran and Lord Clare, anecdotes of 
their antagonism, 184—his attack on 
Lord Clare before the Privy Council, 
185—Curran’s proposed preparation 
for a duel with Egan, 189. 

Oyrenins or Quisinus, Governor of 
Syria, investigation of the date of the 
Census of Judea taken under, 501— 
sketch of his career by Tacitus, 502 
—forged and genuine inscriptions 
relating to him, 508. 


D. 


| Danby’s Test Act, 317. 

Deans, status of, 239, 

Debreaux (Emile), specimen of his 
songs, with translation, 218. 

Deschapelles’s ‘ Traité du Whiste,’ 56. 

Dicksen’s ‘ History of Japan,’ 534—the 
most accurate account of Christianity 
in the islands, 544, 

Doctrinaires (French), apolo 

Downing Street, perpetual 
normal condition of, 272. 

Dryden's praise of Lord Shaftesbury, 
312, 


for, 366. 
change the 
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Duelling, anecdotes of Irish, 185. , 
Dunning, when Solicitor-General, anec- 
dote of, 311. 


E. 


Edwards’s (Edward), ‘Libraries and 
Founders of Libraries,’ 379. 

Elcho’s (Lord), ‘Letters on Military 
Organization,’ 566. 

Emperors, different types of, 369. 

Erskine, repartee of Garrow to, 194, 

Experts in comparison of handwritings, 
Mr. Twisleton’s observations on, 330, 


F, 


Fenian invasion of Ireland, conjectures 
respecting a, 36. 

Fitton (Sir A.), Chancellor of Ireland, 
167. 

Fletcher’s (Judge), charge to the jury 
in a case of duelling, 185. 

Florus, corrupt texts of, 510. 

France, its unsurpassed prosperity under 
the second Empire, 1—sudden over- 
throw unparalleled in history, 2. 

invasion of, 125—the ‘ Govern- 
ment of Natioual Defence,’ 7.— 
base of operations for all the German 
forces, 129—details of the march on 
Paris, 130—every advantage obtained 
by either side traceable to superiority 
of concentration, 133—the surrender 
of Metz the most calamitous event of 
the war for France, 144—the French 
victory of Bacon, 145—sorties from 
Paris, 146—technical inferiority 
of the French, 15l1—hence two 
German soldiers may be estimated 
as equal to three French, ib.—ten 
battles of the army of the Loire 
within thirteen days against the best 
German troops, ib.—General Trochu’s 
attack, 152—moral advantage of the 
French in the operations of the 30th 
November, 154—physical advantage, 
155—barbarity of the Germans and 
the terror inspired by them, 157— 
burning of Cherizy, ib.—suicides of 
women, old men, and whole families, 
éb.—the servants of the pious King of 
Prussia, 159—the war since Sedan 
stigmatised by Europe as one of con- 
quest, 161—the re position of 
France paralleled in Prussia’s des- 
ey situation in the Seven Years’ 

Jar, 163. 

Francis (Sir Philip), the author of 
Junius’s Letters, 348. 

French defeat, causes of, 257 —the 





chronic revolution for eighty years, 
258—the cyclical period of French 
Constitutions about twenty years, 
260—logical consequences of Napo- 
leon III.’s policy with the army, 262 
—the victories of Prussia the fruit of 
systematic preparation, 268. See Na- 
poleon III. 


G. 
Gambetta, virtually Dictator of France, 
143, 
Geneva Convention, 471—blessings due 
to it, 493, 
German grudge against England, 91. 
armies, organization of, 38— 
dreadful tyranny of their military 
system, 39. 
and French history, contrast 
between the two most momentous 
epochs of, 363—cause of the war of 
1806 between France and Prussia, 
365—analogy between that precipi- 
tate rupture and that of 1870, 367— 
the possession of Metz a standing 
menace and national humiliation to 
France, 371. 
Girondins, song of the, 221. 


H, 


Habeas Corpus Act, strange story re- 
specting its carrying in the House of 
Lords, 32U. 

Hamilton (Duke of) and Lord Mohun, 
duel of, 168. 

Hamley (Colonel) on the war, 491. 

Handwritings, systematic instruction 
on the comparison of, 350, 

Hara-kiri, the Japanese, 539. 

Hardy’s (Sir T.) descriptive catalogue 
of chronicles and memorials, 401, 

Haze (red), inspiring the young soldier 
with a fury to shed blood, 495, 

Historiographers of religious houses, 
402. 

History, two grand sources of, the 
State Papers and the Chronicles, 405 
—demands on the historian have be- 
come more rigid and exacting, 406. 

Homonadenses, a robber tribe, subdued 
by Quirinus, 505. 

Horace, trauslated into English verse 
by Professor Conington and Mr. 
Theodore Martin, 518—the modus 
operandi of the two translators com- 
pared, 515—metres employed b 
them, 516—the palm of ease wi 
Martin, of terseness with Conington, 
520—comparison of various passages 
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of the two translators, 522—their | 


criterion trial-ground Horace’s satiric 


pictures in the ‘ Journey to Brundi- | 


sium’ and Horace’s ‘ Bore, 525— 
specimens of the translations of the 
satire ‘Ibam forte’ vid’ 527—Mr. 
Martin's excellence in the gnomic 
sentences of Horace, 528—the gastro- 
nomic satires, 529—Professor Con- 
ington’s compensatory principle, 530 
—two classes of readers to benefit by 
those versions, 533. 

Hortense (Queen), author of ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie,’ 217. 

House of Commons, how its decisions 
are influenced, 276—the democratic 
revolution of 1832 and the legisla- 
tion of 1867, 279—our ad-yinistra- 
tion tends more and more to the vice 
of drifting, 28 1—paralysis of govern- 
ment, 282. 

Hawes’s (Rev. F.) translation of Horace, 
517. 

Hoyle’s Treatise on Whist, 51—founder 
of whist, 52. 


I, 


India, Revenues of. The main revenue 
of all Indian native states derived 
from the land, 93—sources of ‘ex- 
tra’ revenue, 95—the revenue of the 
Government about half the rental of 


its whole Indian territories, 97—the | 


salt-tax from 500 to 2500 per ceut, 
on the prime cost, 99—revenue from 
spirits and intoxicating drugs, 101— 
parallel between the injurious effects 
of opium and spirits, b.—the opium 
revenue 64 millions sterling, 1b.— 


the stamp revenue nearly 24 millions, 


102—administration of justice nearly 


self-supporting, ib.—effective revenue | 


40 millions raised, 7b,—expenditure, 
ib.—after deductions, 27 millions of 
spendable or net income, 103—aver- 
age annual cost of the army, military 


buildings, and the marine depart- | 


ment, 104—summary of the income 
and expenditure of the British-In- 
dian empire, ib.—deficit of 3 mil- 
lions, 105—income-tax, 106—relative 


value of labour and money in India, | 


107—population of British India, ib. 


—proportionate value of labour in | 
this country and in India as 8 or 10. | 
to 1, .—the land revenue not a tax | 


on individuals, 108—how far new 
taxation necessary, 111—the value 
of money in India falling, and prices 
rising, 112—the Indian army, Euro- 


pean and Native, 115—average an- 
nual expense of a European soldier 
in India, 2001., 115—Indian railways, 
117—the secret of Indian financial 
difficulties, 118—comparison of In- 
dian with English taxation, 12!1— 
two cardinal facts in regard to Indian 
taxation, 122. 


Ireland, its disaffection, 34—probable 


result of a Fenian invasion of, ib.— 
Irish disloyalty would be cured by 
a twelve months’ occupation by a 
foreign army, 36. 


J. 


Japan, Christianity in, 546—Nobun- 


anga’s massacre of the Bonzes and 
demolition of their temples and 
monasteries, ib.—he permits the 
Jesuits to rebuild their church, 7b. 
—history of the missionaries during 
the reign of Taicosama, 548—Don 
Augustin, a powerful Japanese prince, 
the head of the Christian party, 550 
—rebellion of the Christians of 
Arima under intolerable persecutions, 
554. 

Tesuits, their daring and intrigues 
everywhere about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, 549. 


Julia Alpinula, her famous epitaph the 


work of a modern hand, 507. 


Junius (Letters of), evidence of their 


being written by Sir Philip Francis, 
328—the letters written in a feigned 
hand, 335—two classes of evidence 
identifying the handwriting with 
that of Sir Philip, .—facsimiles of 
his handwriting and that of Junius, 
336— peculiarities common to both, 
339—M. Chabot’s mode of investi- 
gating the formation of letters, 34— 
nine instances of habits common to 
Junius and Francis, 342—their atten- 
tion to punctuation, 345— comparison 
of paper used by Junius and Francis, 
347—conclusive nature of M. Cha- 
bot’s arguments, 349, 


K, 


Kildare (Earl of), Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, 165, 


L, 


Langrishe’s (Sir H.) personation of 


Banquo’s Ghost, and consequent 
duel with Flood, 181—a bon vivant, 
ib, 
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Lewin’s ‘New Testament Chronology,’ 
500, 

Lessons of the War, 256—the war a | 
remarkable experiment illustrating 
political science, 269—war, to the | 
vanquished, the same under the | 
Prussians as under Attila, 270—an 
army ready to take the field in 
3 weeks now a condition of national | 
safety, 271—inefficiency of our de- 
fensive preparations, 282—our des- 
tiny bound up with that of Belgium, 
Turkey, and Sweden, i).—the great 
need of the crisis a military organi- 
zation, 284—the great lesson of the 
war to drive out from us the pro- 
phets of optimism, 285—we live in 
an age of ‘blood and iron,’ ib.—to 
escape misery and dishonour, no trust 
to be placed in moral influence or 
fancied restraints of civilisation, ib. 
—to trust in untrained valour and 
self-devotion, the silliest of delusions, 
286. 

Lifford (Hewitt, Lord), Chancellor of 
Ireland, 172—an example of two 
maxims, 174. 

Lincoln, the Church of, 227—students 
of, 232—its schools of architecture | 
and music, 234—of geometry and | 
divinity, 235—three points in the 
daily corporate life of the Cathedral, 
237 


Laudare and Laudum, ecclesiastical 
meaning of, 229. 


M. 


Malet (Sir A.) on Bismarck’s policy, 
79, 92. 

Mann's (Nicholas) Latin Essay relating 
to the date of Christ's ministry, 
511. 

Marseillaise (La), origin of the song, 
212. 

Martin of Galway and his fighting 
opponent Daly, 186—his vituperation 
of the Chancellor (Ponsonby) in the 
Irish House of Commons, 191. 

’s (Theodore) translation of 
Horace, 513, (See Horace.) 

Martyrology, horrors of, 552. 

Matthews’s Advice to the Young Whist 
Player, 55. 

Methuen, Chancellor of Ireland, 170. 

Midleton (Lord), Chancellor of Ire- 
land, 171. 

Millington’s translation of Horace, 
519. 

Moltke’s (von) detailed plan for the 
invasion of England, 163. 


N. 


Napier’s (Sir Joseph), Chancellor of 
Ireland, legal knowledge and poli- 
tical integrity, 576, 

Napoleon [.’s brilliant strategy caused 
a revolution in warfare, 38. 

III., material prosperity of 
France under, 261—his one para- 
mount consideration outside purely 
industrial legislation, ib.—mystery 
of his conduct in declaring war, 263 
—essential feebleness of his govern- 
ment, 264—what would have averted 
his fall, 265—his policy contrasted 
with that of the King of Prussia, 
267. 

National defence, twofold problem of, 
4—French and English dockyards 
and arsenals compared, 6—sale of 
Deptford and Woolwich Dockyards, 
7—inadequate state of the Thames 
defences, 9—increase in the thickness 
of armour-plating and the bore and 
charge of guns, 10—the ‘ Staunch’ 
and other gun-boats, 13—insecurity 
of Malta and Gibraltar, 15—hy 
thetical consequences of an invasion 
of England, 17—cost of a British 
soldier 1001, per annum, 18—com- 
pared with that of a French or 
Prussian one, ib.—inefliciency of the 
militia, 19—steadying effect of the 
volunteer movement on the French 
colonels, 22— recommendation of 
the Commission of 1860 for a central 
arsenal at Cannock Chase, 23—repiy 
to an objection against the forti- 
fication of large cities, 25—question 
of the fortification of London, 27— 
estimate for the complete defence of 
Chatham, 30—progress of the power 
of the United States, Russia, Prussia, 
and Fiance, 36—the miserable pre- 
text of economy the ruling passion 
of our statesmen, 41—where our 
real danger lies, 43, 

National Guard (French), its tendency 
to create revolutions, 353. 

Nativity of Christ, the common era of, 
untrustworthy, 497—not later than 
the year 5 before the common era, 
498. 

Naval battles, ramming in, 5, 

New York and Boston, unassailable 
defences of, 12. 

Norbury (Toler, Lord) as a duellist, 
185—Lord Clare’s opinion of his 
unfitness for the judicial seat, 189. 
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0. 


| 


O’Connell’s duel with D’Esterre, 186 


challenged by Sir Robert Peel, b.— 
Lord Norbury’s sarcasm on, ib. 
O’Flanagan’s Lives of the Chancellors 
of Ireland, 164—character of the 
work, 204, 
Opium, question whether it is more 
injurious than spirits, 101—great ex- 


posed vote of censure on him, 200— 
jockeyed out of the woolsack to make 
way for Lord Campbell, 201—his 
judicial career less successful than 
his forensic and political, ib.—his 
wit, 202—the boast and ornament of 
his country, 203—his luminous career 
closed in darkness and gloom, #b. 


| Pole’s (Dr.) theory of whist, 57. 


tension of its cultivation in China, | 


114. 


P. 


Paley’s remark on whist, 44. 


Pan-Teutonism, 87—summary of the 


Pan-Teutonie creed, 88-—designs on 
German Switzerland, Flemish Bel- 
gium and Holland, 89. 

Paris, population of, 137—the vast cir- 
cumference of Paris the principal 
cause of its strength, 139. 


Peel (Sir R.), as challenged and chal- | 


lenger to duels, 186. 

Pensions (Civil List), their aggregate 
amount 18,0001. or 20,0001. a year, 
408—Act of Parliament establishing 
pensions on the Civil List, 409— 
number and amounts of pensions 
granted during the present reign, 
410—pensions for military services, 
412—naval, 413—foreign and colo- 
nial, 414—services in public offices, 
4\15—miscellaneous, 416—for useful 
discoveries in science, 417—pensions 
of 3001., ib.—of 2001. down to 50l., 





418—pensions for attainments in lite- | 
rature, 421—lists of pensions from | 


3001, to 1001,, ib.—from 901. to 20i., 
424—questions suggested by an ex- 
amination of the names and nation- 


alities of literary pensions, 427—sug- | 


gestions for the future management 
of the Pension List, 429, 

Phipps (Sir Constantine), Chancellor 
of Ireland, 171. 


Plunket (Lord), free from the faults | 
attributed to the Irish school, of elo- | 


quence, 192—Sir G, C. Lewis’s com- 


parison of Pitt and Plunket as orators, | 


ib.—family and early career, 193— 
early eminence in criminal cases, 
194— returned for the borough of 
Charlemont, 195—immediate colli- 


sion with Lord Castlereagh on the | 


Union, ib,—invective against Castle- 
reagh, 196—his part in the debate on 
the Union, 198—speech of, on Catho- 
lic emancipation in the British House 
of Commons, 199—answer to a pro- 


Ponsonby, Chancellor of Ireland, 190— 
Toler’s attack on him in the Irish 
House of Commons, 191. 

Porter (Sir C.), Chancellor of Ireland, 
168, ; 

Portuguese expeditions to the East, 
534. 

Propertius supposed to be Horace’s 

* Bore,’ 525. 

Prussia, historical position giving pecu- 
liar strength to the reigning house, 
269—Prussia’s ruling passion terri- 
torial aggrandisement, 366—its con- 
duct respecting Hanover exposed by 
Mr. Fox in 1806, 367—military view 
of the Prussian system, 372—Prus- 
sia’s German policy, by Professor 
Schmidt, ib.—the country’s position 
before the war, 464. 

Prussian army, its unity of action and 
of command, 20—the Prussian system 
must be adopted by France, Austria, 
and other nations, 39. 

Purchase system in the army misrepre- 
sented, 568—its benefits conferred on 
the nation, 571. 


R. 


Record Office (National) described, 374 
—former restrictions on reference to 
State Papers, 377—Mr. Cole's de- 
scription of the condition of public 
mupiments, 378—Prynne’s report of 
the state of the records to Charles II., 
378—extortionate fees abolished, 380 
—the task of making catalogues or 
calendars, 383—names of their edi- 
tors, 384—the minutest details of 
social life and domestic manners con- 
tained in the State Papers, 386—com- 
parison between manuscript and 
printed calendars, 391—Mr. Tytler's 
remarks on Catalogues raisonnées, 
393—the calendars take the reader 
behind the scenes, 395—their utility 
to history, 396, 

Redesdale (Lord), Chancellor of Ire- 
land, 190—jokes at his expense, ib, 
Republic (French), the monomania ex- 
pressed by ‘the principles of 1789,’ 
354—the French republic always a 
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scourge or a sham, 355 — Second 
French Republic (1848), 356. 


Roche (Sir Boyle) in the Irish House of | 


Commons, 319. 

Rouget de Isle, author of ‘ La Mar- 
seillaise,’ 211, 

Rowan’s (A. Hamilton) challenge to 
Sir Robert Peel, 186. 

Ruff-and-Honours, game of, 46. 


Russian property in France, delicacy of 


the Germans towards, 480. 


8. 
Shaftesbury (first Earl of), his auto- 


biographical fragments, 289—descent, | 


tb.—a striking instance of precocity, 
290—life at Exeter College, 291—suc- 
cessful resistance to ‘tucking fresh- 
men,’ 292—a constant sufferer from 
disease, 294—chosen burgess for 
Tewkesbury to the Short Parliament, 


295—elected for Downton to the Long | 


Parliament, ib.—offers the King to 
undertake the general pacification of 


the realm if the required powers | 


were vested in him, 2b.—renounces 


the King’s party, 296—honour and | 
delicacy respecting his knowledge | 


of the king’s affairs, 297—appointed 


Field- Marshal General, ib.—gal- | 
lantry in storming Abbotsbury, 7b. 


—participation in a popular super- 


stition, 298—makes common cause | 


with Cromwell, ib. — speech in 
Richard Cromwell's Parliament, 301 


—tone and style of his speeches, | 


303—plays an active part in the 


measures leading to the Restora- | 
tion, 305—made Baron Ashley for | 
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dotes of his ready wit and humour, 
326. 

Shaftesbury (the present Earl of), his 
intellectual, moral, and political cha- 
racter, 327. 

Simmons’s (Sir Lintorn) pamphlet on 
the army of Great Britain, 565. 
Songs, national, 205, 

(French patriotic), ‘ Vive Henri 
Quatre,’ 205—the royalist song, ‘O 
Richard, O mon Roi,’ 206—origin of 
*Pauvre Jacques,’ ib.—the revolu- 
tionary song, ‘(a ira,’ 207—the 
name of Carmagnole, 209— the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ the chief patriotic song, 
210—its origin, &.—the ‘Chant du 
Départ,’ with translation, 212—the 
* Réveil du Peuple,’ 215—the Na 
leonic anthem, ‘ Partant pourlaSyrie,’ 
217—songs of Béranger and Emile 
Debreaux, 218—‘ Les Conscrits Mont- 
agnards,’ with translation, 219—his- 
torical songs of the later crises of ; 
France, 220—‘ La Parisienne,’ re- 
presentative of the Revolution of 
1830—with translation, ib.,—* Mourir 

our la Patrie,’ 221—songs of the 
Revolution of 1848, ib—De Musset's 
‘German Rhine,’ with translation, 
222—songs sprung from the present 
time, 223—‘ C’est notre Tour,’ with 
translation, 7b. 

Surtees (the historian of Durham), his 
Northumbrian ballad alleged by him 
to be of the olden time, 507—adopted 
by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy,’ as a genuine traditional 
ballad, 508, 

Syria, list of governors of, about the 
birth of Christ, 507. 


his service in accomplishing it, 306 | 


rivalry with Clarendon, 307—mem- | 
ber of the famous Cabal, 308—made 


Lord Chancellor and an Earl, 309 
—restores the equestrian procession 
of the judges, 311—estimate of his 
judicial character, 312—required to 
give up the Great Seal, 315—courtesy 
of Charles II. to him, éb,—aggressive 
measures against the Court, 317— 
defeats Danby’s Test Act, ib,—con- 


flicts with the bishops, 318—com- | 


mitted to the Tower, ib.—a saying of 


his rivalled by Sir Boyle Roche, 319 | 
~-the Roman Catholic Disqualifica- | 
tion Act and the Habeas Corpus Act | 


his work, 320—attacked by Dryden 
in ‘ Absalom and Achitophel,’ 322— 
flight to Holland, 323—summary of 
his character, 324—his two theories 


of character and conduct, 325—anec- | 


T, 


| Talleyrand’s mot on whist, 56. 
Taylor’s *‘ Junius Identified, 345, 
Temple's (Sir, R,) ‘Indian Finance,’ 

106, 
Theological colleges, 245. 
| Thomson’s (A.), ‘ Whist, a Poem in 
12 Cantos,’ 54. 
Thorlak, bishop in Iceland, 232. 
Trevelyan’s (Sir C.), ‘Indian Finanee,’ 
98 


Triumph, game of, 45. 

*Tucking’ freshmen at Exeter Col- 
lege, 292. 

Twisleton (Hon. E.), on the identifica- 
tion of the author of Junius, 328— 
the only work conveying systematic 
instruction on the comparison of 
handwritings, 350. 
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‘Tycoon’ of Japan, a word neither -| 


Japanese nor European, 539. 
BA: 


Vaticininm Lehninense, 262. 

Venetian Calendar (Brown’s), 387. 

Venn’s ‘Life and -Labours of St. 
Francis Xavier, 544. 

Vicars’ College at Hereford, 254. 


Volunteers as an element. in our de- || 


fensive strength, 20. 
Votes gained by Parliamentary 
speeches, instances. of, 199. 


w. 


War, definition of the science of, 132— 
success depends on superiority of 
concentration, 7b.—the art of forti- 


fication an application of the same | 
principle, 133—mode of conducting | 


a sortie, 136. 


, Usages of. Terms imposed ex- | 
pressly in foresight of future war, | 


463—means of keeping war within 


the influence of civilisation, 465— | 
difference between. international and | 
domestic law,466—complaintsagainst | 


the Germans for violations of the 


usages of war, ib.—pleas attempting | 


to justify the Germans, 468—the 
Convention of Geneva, 471—the privi- 
lege of quarter, 472—the laws of 


_ war as promulgated by the Prussians, | 
474—evils of the requisition system | 
as opposed to paying for supplies, | 


476—‘ souvenirs’ carried away by the 


Prussians, 478—parallel between the | 


hordes of Alaric round Rome and 


the hosts of Kaiser Wilhelm about | 
Paris, 479—unnecessary cruelty at | 
Tonrs, 481—barbarous proceeding at | 
Strassburg, ib.—refusal to recognise | 


the Franes-tireurs, 482—comparison 


of them with the Landsturm,483—our | 


Volunteers have no more authorisa- 
tion than the Franes-tireurs, ib.— 
difference between the ‘citizen ar- 


mies’ of Prussia and France, 486— | 


inhuman reprisals at Nemours, 487 
—the repetition of similar ‘ military 


executions’ in Denmark, ib.—the fate | 
of Nogent-le-Roi, 488—vengeance at | 


Chateaudun, 489—two new practices 


of the Germans as to the law of | 


hostages, ib.—the ‘law of suspected 


ge 


INDEX TO VOL. 130. 


* persons,’ 490—objects needing settle- 
ment by a new convention, 493. 

Whist, origin of the word, 44—the same 
as Ruff-and-Honours while in an im- 
perfect form, 46—its new designation 
‘ whisk,’ ib.—the name an interjectio 
silentium imperans, 48—French ac- 
count of the word, 49—whisk and 





swabbers, ib.— Hoyle moulds the 
game into a scientific form, 51—short 
whist, 55—anecdotes of Talleyrand, 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe, 56-— 
characteristics of the works of Dr. 
Pole, Mr, Clay, and Cavendish, 57— 
combination of the hands the basis 
from which the play springs, 58—Dr. 
Pole’s fundamental theory of the 
modern scientific game, ib. —lan- 
guage of the game for communica- 
tion between partners, 61—Spanish 
proverb on whist, zb.—the art of 
signalling, 62—the call for trumps, 
63—Paley’s justification of advan- 
tages gained by skilful play, 64— 
accidents of the game, 65—fonr cases 
of bad play, 66—the three great 
points of modern whist, 69—memo- 
randa of important points of the 
modern game, <b, 

Will case (the Matlock) determined by 
comparison of handwritings, 350. 

| Wilson’s (Rt. Hon. James) Indian 
finance, 105, 

Wolsey’s (Cardinal) death-bed, 389. 


x. 

Xavier (Francis), the Jesuit missionary, 
sails for the Indies, 535—triumphant 
success of his mission, 536—the 
Apostle of the Indies, 537—his 
striking character, appearance, and 
manner of life, ib.—death and canon- 
isation, 542—his wonderful labours, 
courage, energy, self-denial, and con- 
cern for the souls of his fellow- 
creatures, 542. 


¥. 

Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
249. 

Z. 

Zumpt’s (Dr.) theory of the dates of the 
Nativity and the Passion, 500—his 
success in solving a difficulty gloated 
over by Dr. Strauss as insoluble, 512. 


| 
‘ 
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